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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


“ nirvinc Resources for Exceptional Children” is 
the theme around which the nineteenth annual convention of 
the International Council for Exceptional Children is being 
built. The aim of the convention is to assemble all of the avail- 
able resources in the form of specialists from the various fields. 
The specialists to be presented in the sectional meetings are a 
cross section of the available resources in the field of special 
education, and the speakers at the general sessions will give 


unification to the theme. 


Instead of the usual demonstration by children in the several phases of 
special education on the opening night, a noted educator will sound the key- 
note of the convention. This will come after a day filled to overflowing with 
visiting that will have taken the delegates into all phases of the education of 
exceptional children in New York City. 


The conference clinics will be continued this year, due to the whole- 
hearted reception of last year. A new clinic has been added—one on Council 
Chapters. This is an effort to give chapter delegates a chance to meet to 
discuss ways and means of increasing chapter efficiency. 


A new sectional meeting on Vocational Guidance of the Handicapped 
promises to give interesting developments in this field. 


This is a home coming convention. It is the first time the International 
Council for Exceptional Children has visited the place of its founding. Every 
effort is being made to have all past presidents present as guests, in order to 
give them the credit that they so justly deserve. 


As plans progress, the forthcoming convention promises to be one of the 
best thus far. 


I am taking this opportunity to invite chapter delegates to sit with the 
Board of Directors in their deliberations, as guests. The past year has 
brought many requests from various chapters for some means of becoming 
better acquainted with the operations of the Council. May I say that the 
Board of Directors and Officers of the Council will welcome all delegates that 
are interested in taking advantage of this opportunity. 


Dorotuy E. Norris 
President 
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Personality and a Physical Defect 





P RESENT-DAY psychologists de- 
fine personality as the sum total of the 
individual. The word means that qual- 
ity within an individual that enables us 
to recognize and react to him in 
ways different from other individuals. 
Personality is the quality of separate- 
individuals. A 


exist 


ness in personality, 


therefore, does not 
apart from other personal- 
ities. Descriptions of per- 
sonality are essentially 
comparisons of one indivi- 
dual, or group of indivi- 
duals that have some trait 
in common, with another 
individual or group. By 
analysis of the differences 
brought out by the com- 
parison, psychologists are 
able to delineate personal- 
ity. In order to study the 
ramifications of a defect on personality, 
it is necessary that we compare those 
that have a physical disability with 
those that are not so afflicted. This 
comparison will give us not only a basis 
for a valid study but also a foundation 





George Lavos 


George Lavos 


for our progams of social and educa- 
tional adjustment. 

The sum 
arithmetic sum of the contributions to 
personality of its various parts. Rather 


total does not mean an 


sum total means an algebraic summa- 
tion of the dynamic tendencies and per- 
manent qualities of the individual. It 
is a balancing of parts, one 
against the other. 
Adjustment on the part 
of the individual is achieved 
largely by a _ balance of 
qualities that make for ef- 
fective living against those 
Mental 
hygienists would list such 


that are a burden. 


qualities as good manners, 
humor, persistence, _ bal- 


anced emotional satisfac- 
tions, freedom from acute 
worries as qualities that aid 
in adjustment. On the other hand, a 
sense of failure and insecurity, inertia, 
constant worry are liabilities in achiev- 
ing adjustment. The adjusted person- 
ality is the result, in a way, of a can- 
cellation of the liabilities by the assets. 


® Greorce Lavos, M. A., is rehabilitation counsellor of the Rutland Training Center, 


Rutland, Massachusetts. He received his bachelor of arts degree, cum laude, in psychology 
from the College of the City of New York, and his master’s degree in education and 
guidance of the handicapped from Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 

Prior to his present position, he served in several interesting related professions: 
namely, (1) as psychometrician in the New York City office of the vocational rehabilita- 
tion division of the New York State Department of Education; (2) as a teacher in the 
deaf-blind department of the New York Institute for the Education of the Blind; and 
(3) as a junior examiner for the United States Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
Dee; 

He is a member of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, Phi 
Beta Kappa, and other professional and honorary organizations, and is ‘a writer in his 
field, having contributed generously to various current professional periodicals, and also 
being the author of “Problems in Economic Security,” chapter V, volume ii, of Education 
of the Handicapped, edited by Frampton and Rowell. 
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PERSONALITY AND A PHYSICAL DEFECT 


Should the liabilities outweigh the as- 
sets the personality would be mal- 
adjusted. This may lead to a neurosis 
or even a psychosis. 

We can conclude that certain parts 
of the personality are definitely a 
burden. Our general task in this an- 
alysis is to study how a physical defect 
—such as blindness, an orthopedic con- 
dition, or deafness—can be a burden 
to the personality of an individual mak- 
ing him, in the true sense of the word, 
handicapped. Specifically we shall at- 
tempt to begin the study of how a de- 
fect can affect adversely the activities 
of an individual, his emotional life and, 
finally, his intelligence. 

From the very outset of this study 
we must keep in mind that the con- 
sequences of a defect on personality do 
vary from individual to individual in 
both degree and kind. Personalities 
are not invariably affected in the same 
way by a defect. It is a truism among 
workers for the blind that the blind 
are not a class, apart and separated by 
their defect from the seeing. Neither 
can the deaf, the crippled, the tuber- 
culous be called classes. There is no 
pattern within the personality that is 
invariably associated with a physical 
defect. But, by and large, there is an 
effect. This average or possible effect 
will be the theme of this study. It is 
to our interest as workers for and with 
the handicapped to know this effect, 
and to be able to overcome it, or utilize 
it, as the case may be. 


PERSONALITY—ITS MEANING 


Personality has been divided histori- 
cally into three parts—conation or will, 
feeling or emotion, and reason or in- 


tellect. It is convenient for us to re-: 


tain this division and to analyze the 
defect in its relation to these chief 
facets of personality. It would prove 
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useful in our analysis if we should 
clarify the meanings of these terms so 
that there will be a common basis for 
our discussion. Conation or will is the 
energy or push that a person applies to 
his work. It is demonstrated in the 
person’s actions. When an individual 
sets out to accomplish a task and en- 
counters obstacles, he may do one of 
several things. He may persist in an 
attempt to overcome them. He may 
turn elsewhere for satisfaction. And, 
finally, he may retreat into himself. 
This is an example of the different pos- 
sible degrees of conation. Conation is 
not some mythical faculty that settles 
on the muscles of an individual, and 
gives him energy. It is only the be- 
havior of an individual, his own acti- 
vities. It is his adient and abient' re- 
sponses to the stimulations of his world. 
It is, in short, objective and easily ob- 
served. 

The emotions are difficult to define 
fully. They have behavioral, physio- 
logical, and conscious aspects. They 
are usually defined as aroused or 
stirred-up states of the organism. The 
viewpoint may be any or all of the 
above aspects. Some emotions have 
lesser and more prolonged states known 
as moods. Because our information 
about the emotions themselves and 
about the effects of a physical disabil- 
ity on them is scanty, we shall not carry 
our analysis into great detail. 

Our final large subdivision of per- 
sonality was the intellect or intelli- 
gence. Intelligence can be defined as 
the ability to profit from experience so 
that a better adjustment is achieved. 
Intelligence has to do with thought and 
plan, which are the necessities for suc- 





' Adient ‘means going out to get more of the 
stimulation and abient means turning away 
to get less of it. 
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adjustment in our modern 


Intelligence, in short, is the 


cessful 
world. 
ability to learn. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Basic to much of the discussion to 
follow is the direct effect of the physi- 
cal disability on the body of the indi- 
vidual, and his own and his associates’ 
reactions to the blemish. An _indi- 
vidual can regard his own defect in 
many ways. He can look upon it as a 
disgrace and something to hide at all 
costs. Many that have intermediate 
handicaps (i. e., the hard of hearing, 
the partially seeing, and so forth) look 
upon their defect in this light. Others 
feel that it is something to flaunt in 
everyone’s face and to elicit sympathy 
thereupon. The beggar that exposes 
himself—even to the use of a sigh—is 
the best example of this reaction to a 
disability. Between these extremes we 
have, fortunately, the large group that 
are aware of their defect and that build 
their lives around it. 

The reactions of associates of handi- 
capped to the defect is probably the 
most pregnant source of maladjustment 
that can arise from a defect. We know 
from psychology that school chums, 
neighborhood gangs, and fellow work- 
ers condition attitudes. Evaluation of 
one’s defect is probably conditioned by 
the attitudes of the groups in which the 
handicapped person lives. And, in 
general, this attitude is that a dis- 
ability is definitely a burden. The so- 
cial milieu is definitely a basic factor 
in the development of an attitude to- 
ward the handicap. As such it exerts 
an influence throughout the entire life 
of the individual. 


CONATION AND THE DEFECT 


In our modern education learning by 


doing is axiomatic. It is no longer 
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questioned; it is becoming part and 
parcel of our educational philosophies 
and programs. Learning by doing can, 
obviously, refer to far more than the 
learning in a classroom. In fact it 
probably was sooner recognized out- 
side the classroom than in it. At any 
instance, be it home, school, or work, 
individuals really learn by doing. This 
principle has much to do with the 
handicapped and their personality de- 
velopment. 

Let us take a simple home situation 
to introduce our problem. The mother 
of a handicapped child is peeling pota- 
toes for supper. The child offers to 
The mother accepts and 
gives him the knife. Now the child 
learns several things. How to hold and 
manipulate a round object; how to hold 
a knife; how to peel so as not to cut 
too deeply into the potato and yet re- 
move the skin; how to avoid cutting 
himself. His original task was simply 
to peel the potatoes; his accomplish- 
ment not only the peeling but also the 
many by-products of this activity. Per- 
mitting the child to do things for him- 
self not only increases his knowledge 
of facts but also his motor abilities such 
as eye-hand control, speed, deftness. 
He gets an emotional satisfaction from 
his accomplishment that is hard to 
duplicate by other means. This ac- 
tivity has had definite value in his per- 
sonality development. 

Unfortunately this attitude toward 
the child’s adient responses is not al- 
ways taken. Instances wherein handi- 
capped children are prone to have their 
normal activities interfered with by 
over solicitous or rejecting parents and 
friends are numerous and could be 
cited without end. It is far simpler for 
parents to dress a blind child than to 
wait for him to fumble through it. Par- 
ents of crippled and spastic children 


peel some. 
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soon discover that the hundred and one 
small things that make up living are 
more quickly and efficiently done by 
themselves than by their handicapped 
children. Getting the extra glass of 
water at a meal, changing the station on 
the radio, cutting meat, taking out fresh 
clothes are done by parents not by the 
children. Multiply these instances by 
all the years that a child is under the 
roof of his parents and the interference 
with the whole development of conation 
is apparent. 

The handicapped child has failed to 
learn not only the activities themselves 
but also the many sidelines of the ac- 
tivities with their wealth of detail and 
training. This affects more than his 
stock of knowledge. Initiative and 
self-reliance have been stiflled. The 
child, always growing and becoming an 


adult, soon comes to expect service 
from his parents, and later, school 
chums, friends, and fellow workers. 


Self-reliance begins in the little physi- 
cal acts about the home and school. It 
is fostered by the assumption of new 
tasks when the child is capable. The 
child must not be driven to tasks that, 
because of his defect or other reasons, 
he cannot do. By his own probable 
failure he will feel rejected and in- 
secure. These are far from desirable. 
His responsibilities must be within his 
scope and they should become increas- 
ingly difficult as his scope widens. 
While oversolicitude on the part of 
parents, teachers and friends of handi- 
capped children is undesirable, rejec- 
tion is far worse. Let us take an ex- 
ample of rejection especially as it af- 
fects the attitude toward the defect. 
Many parents, teachers, and other peo- 
ple with whom a handicapped child 
comes in contact believe that a defec- 
tive person is an economic and social 
burden. What this attitude has meant 
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in the past is apparent from any his- 
tory of the care of handicapped. These 
attitudes are prevalent today. A child, 
growing up in the midst of such atti- 
tudes, can only absorb this rejection of 
himself. He begins to think that there is 
no place for him in the world. His re- 
actions are shame and withdrawal. The 
problems of adjustment which develop 
then are many and difficult to solve. 

It is essential to the handicapped 
child and youth that his outgoing ac- 
tivities be encouraged. He develops 
specific skills, learns many facts, and 
comes to be self-reliant and secure in 
his knowledge of his strengths and 
weaknesses. It is a strong support in 
a world wherein he will get many re- 


buffs. 
EMOTIONS AND THE DEFECT 


Just as there is a maturation of the 
body as a whole and of its organs, so is 
there a maturation of the emotions. 
Psychoanalysts have shown us that the 
emotion of love or sexual attraction 
goes through several stages. In all 
probability many other emotions go 
through a development. We do not 
seem to be born with the same pat- 
terns of emotional responses that an 
adult exhibits and feels. Whether this 
development is solely the result of con- 
ditioning or is inherent in the indi- 
vidual or the resultant of other factors 
is not our concern here. We may ac- 
cept the fact with safety that there is 
emotional development. 

We noticed in the last section that 
those that care for the handicapped 
often tend to be oversolicitous. They 
tend to do things for them rather than 
allow them to fend for themselves. This 


‘interference with the normal adient ac- 


tivities of the child has its emotional 
This is termed feeling of 
It is characterized by a lack 


counterpart. 
insecurity. 
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of confidence in one’s own ability. The 
failure to permit a handicapped child 
to do things for himself leads in time to 
his own doubt of his ability to accom- 
plish these things. This doubt spreads 
to other activities that the child may be 
called upon to do. His sense of his 
own capacity has become perverted. 
He considers himself incapable even be- 
fore he begins a task. 

Consider the opposite treatment. The 
parents reject the child. This can hap- 
pen frequently with handicapped chil- 
dren because of social reasons. The 
parents may give the baby physical 
care but they may fail to give him the 
love and affection that normally go 
with it. Therefore, the child’s normal 
love for its parents finds no object upon 
which to attach itself. This again in- 
terferes with emotional development. 
It forces the child’s love to seek a sub- 
stitute. 

Sex love may be also interfered with 
by the presence of a defect. Psycholo- 
gists and psychoanalysts have shown 
that there is a regular developmental 
pattern to this emotion. The final stage 
is love for the opposite sex. This last 
stage cannot be fully developed in the 
lives of many handicapped. The youth 
may have all the needed maturation 
but he cannot find a mate. His very ap- 
pearance, his economic incompetence 
may preclude marriage. 

These examples show concretely that 
a defect is a factor that may cause mal- 
development of emotional maturity. 
The emotions may go through the nor- 
mal course of development but fail, at 
various stages, to obtain a normal satis- 
faction. Such maldevelopment often 
leads to aberrations which psychiatrists 
have described as neuroses. 

A physical defect can interfere with 
emotional development in another way. 
It can completely prevent the arousal of 
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an emotion. For example, the whole 
gamut of emotional experiences asso- 
ciated with appreciation of the pictorial 
arts is closed to the blind; all of music 
and much of poetry to the deaf; the 
thrills of mountain climbing or dancing 
are closed to many of the crippled. In 
this instance the defect and its con- 
comitant personal and social limita- 
tions do not thwart the satisfaction or 
an emotional drive. They prevent its 
ever being experienced or even 
aroused. This does not make for emo- 
tional maladjustment in the same sense 
as thwarting of emotional drives does. 
In the latter an emotion is aroused but 
it finds no satisfactory outlet. It then 
may obtain a vicarious satisfaction in 
some abnormality of behavior. In the 
former the emotion is never aroused. 
This failure to arouse, and thus de- 
velop, the emotions leads to a lop-sided 
emotional life. The normal comple- 
ment of emotions is not achieved. 

A physical defect can, therefore, in- 
terfere with emotional life in two dis- 
tinct ways. It can lead to a malde- 
velopment of the emotions. It can 
force them to seek abnormal outlets. 
It can also, so to speak, nip in the bud 
emotional development by preventing 
its arousal. The abnormal effects of 
such a situation, if any, have not been 
studied. 


INTELLIGENCE AND THE DEFECT 


The last facet of personality that we 
have set out to analyze is intelligence. 
The very definition of intelligence as 
the ability to learn affords us a basis 
for one effect of a physical disability on 
intelligence. Implicit in the definition 
(and in the intelligence tests them- 
selves) is the assumption that experi- 
ences have been afforded the indi- 
vidual.- The individual must be ex- 

(Continued on page 145) 
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The Physically Handicapped Child Rings 


His Own School Bell 





Meredith W. Darlington and S. Orson Perkins 


No longer need the physically 
handicapped child be denied educa- 
tional opportunities, even though he 
may be unable to conform to the pre- 
determined pattern of the public 
school, attend a special class, a special 
school, or have a visiting teacher. A 
few years ago 
the principal 
source from 
which boys and 
girls could avail 
themselves of 
educational op- 
portunities was 
the school — 
village, 
or city. Many 
physically 
han &h #- 
capped chil- 
dren scarcely dared to venture to 
such a school. The educational pat- 
tern was not designed for them—nor 
in most cases would it be modified to 
meet their needs. Even the school 
building with its stairways and in- 
accessible classrooms loomed up as an 
insurmountable obstacle. As a result, 
thousands of physically handicapped 
youngsters remained at home, shielded 


rural, 


Meredith W. Darlington 


® MerepitH W. Daruincron, M. A., 





by their parents, shut off from their 
natural educational heritage—the right 
to a common school education. The 
only future seemingly for the crippled 
child was to become a neglected crip- 
led adult always dependent upon so- 
ciety. 

Today the 
cripples’ future 
is more promis- 
ing. Education 
is not confined 
within the four 
walls of a 
school- 
room. For 
those physical- 
ly handicapped 
pupils that can- 
not avail them- 
selves of the 





S. Orson Perkins 


educational opportunities of the local 
community, supervised correspondence 
study may be the desirable educational 
procedure. Supervised correspondence 
study or as it is sometimes called, 
supervised home study, brings a well- 
rounded program rich in content and 
in activities suited to the needs and 
abilities of each pupil. 

No individual grasps more apprecia- 
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tively and happily at the opportunity 
to ring his own school bell than the 
physically handicapped child. He can 
command education to come to his 
wheel chair on the farm, to his cot in 
the hospital, to his convalescent home 
in the skyscraper, or to his cottage on 
the warm sands of the desert. And 
while bones are mending and muscles 
are stretching, his mind is developing 
through self-directed home - study 
courses that run the gamut of his edu- 
cational needs. 

Incredible as it seems, the United 
States, a nation standing foremost in 
the development of progressive educa- 
tional techniques, is just awakening to 
the possibilities of home-study courses, 
not only for the home-bound physically 
handicapped child, but also for the 
isolated pupil that has been trudging 
too many miles to reach a school or 
that has been spending too many hours 
riding to and from school in a jolting 
school bus. While we have been 
napping, other countries have for near- 
using home- 


ly twenty years been 


study courses effectively. 
GROUPS NEEDING HOME STUDY 


Educational leaders agree that the 


most wholesome situation is that in 
which the physically handicapped 
child participates in regular school ac- 


tivities with other pupils. However, 


conditions, both in the physical en- 
vironment and the physiological status 
of the child, often make it impossible 
and sometimes inadvisable for the phy- 
sically handicapped child to leave his 
home. These conditions naturally give 
rise to many problems. The major one 
is how to provide a functional educa- 
tion for the home-bound pupil. The 
different types of home-bound ortho- 


pedic cripples that can profit by super- 
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vised home study can be very con- 
veniently grouped as follows: 

Group 1—The child that must re- 
main immobile because of a cast, or 
the nature of his physical handicap, or 
for his own safety. Unless visiting- 
teacher service or bedside instruction 
is provided, the child has no alterna- 
tive to supervised home study. 

Group 2—The child that is irregular 
in attendance at school. The child 
soon falls behind his classmates and be- 
comes discouraged, principally because 
the teacher lacks time to repeat the in- 
structions and explanations for all the 
subjects given during his absence. If 
this difficulty persists, the school be- 
comes a place of frustrations and the 
physically handicapped child is likely 
to develop an inferiority complex, to 
drop out of school, and eventually to 
find himself a socially maladjusted in- 
dividual. With a supervised home study 
course such a child has an opportunity 
to work when he is physically able, and 
to rest when indicated by his medical 
plan. 


Group 3—The child that is forced to 
attend a school plant unsuited to his 
physical needs and safety. In many 
cases, his problem is solved when 
supervised home study courses are 
used, because the child is at home 
where physical adjustments have been 
made to meet his physical needs. 

Group 4—The child that because of 
medical treatment must be transferred 
several times a year. The use of super- 
vised home study courses would solve 
many of the educational disadvantages 
for the child that must be transferred 
several times a year from his home to 
an orthopedic hospital in another city, 
to a nearby convalescent home, and 
then perhaps back to his own home. 
This constant uprooting, the meeting of 
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new faces and new personalities, an- 
swering the questions of curious com- 
panions, and various other demands all 
tend to make the physically handi- 
capped child, already ill, develop an 
irritable, unhappy state of mind. The 
educational phase of this psychological 
problem would in the main be solved 
by supervised home study because, 
even though the pupil is forced to 
change his location many times for 
medical treatment or care, he would 
still have the stabilizing factor of the 
same sympathetic and understanding 
correspondence teacher and a _ con- 
tinuous educational program suited to 
his needs and abilities. 

Group 5—The spastic child that is 
not so seriously handicapped that in- 
stitutionalization is necessary, but that 
is barred from attending the local 
school because of the psychological 
effect his condition has on other pupils. 


ADMINISTRATION OF SUPERVISED 
HOME-STUDY COURSES 


Since supervised home study appears 
to be the answer to the educational 
problem of many home-bound phy- 
sically handicapped children, three 
questions naturally arise: What crip- 
ples can take this work and when? 
How do they go about getting it? And, 
how does this type of instruction meet 
their needs and potentialities? 

Physical rehabilitation, of 
must always precede an educational 
program. The child’s readiness for 
educational instruction is determined 
primarily by the findings of the child 
the physician’s 


course, 


welfare worker and 
diagnosis, decisions, and attitudes; in 
fact their findings are of such enormous 
importance that they influence the 
whole educational process. The more 
efficiently and completely that these 
prerequisites are met, the greater the 
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possibilities for the child’s permanent 
and successful program of education. 
The local school authority, education- 
ally responsible for the physically 
handicapped child, must decide whether 
or not the local school facilities are ade- 
quate; if not, are visiting teachers 
available; and, if not, then supervised 
home study appears to be the solution. 
The local school administrator must not 
only take the initiative in securing a 
supervised home-study course for the 
pupil but will appoint the supervisor, 
administer any preliminary _ tests, 
supply any necessary information about 
the pupil, and do the required super- 
vision. 
After the 


functional administration of any cor- 


pupil is registered, the 


respondence course depends mainly on 
three factors: a local supervisor, the 
instructional materials, and the sup- 
plementary teaching and 
service supplied by the correspondence 
teacher. Every institution or agency 


correction 


developing supervised correspondence 
courses bases its work on these three 
essentials. 

The responsibility of administering 
the course to the pupil rests upon the 
supervisor, usually the child’s mother 
or nurse, whose chief duties are to 
maintain conditions in the home con- 
ducive to study, to help the pupil over 
any minor difficulty, to give certain 
tests, and to do other simple admin- 
istrative tasks. These duties, which 
are administrative rather than peda- 
gogical, seldom take more than thirty 
minutes a day except in grades one and 
two where the supervisor’s duties are 
necessarily greater. 

The value and the success of super- 
study will in a large 
measure be determined by the type of 
instructional material written for the 


vised home 
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pupil. Since the pupil must take the 
initiative, proceed on his own respon- 
sibility, and has no chance to coast 
along as frequently occurs in the school 
room, the instructional materials must 
be written simply and directly to him 
so he can read and comprehend easily 
the simple step-by-step explanations 
which tell him what to do and how. 
The directions and explanations should 
be the same as, or similar to, those 
that a master teacher would give in 
presenting a lesson or unit to the 
pupils in her class. Instruction ma- 
terials should permit the pupil to pro- 
gress at his own rate through a unit of 
well-directed activities and to test him- 
self frequently to determine whether 
or not he is mastering the content. In 
addition there should be complete sug- 
gestions and directions for carrying on 
many creative activities as a part of 
the various units. The instructional 
materials should not be a rigid, narrow 
textbook course, administered alike to 
all pupils, but an orderly and syste- 
matic presentation of basic facts and 
understandings of the different areas of 
learning or school subjects with many 
suggestions for utilizing the commun- 
ity’s . resources, for exploring the 
pupil’s interests, and for developing the 
pupil’s creative ability. Such are the 
principles followed in the development 
of supervised home-study courses at 
the University of Nebraska. The in- 
structional materials for the pupil are 
bound in book form and entitled My 
Silent Teacher for Third Grade Lan- 
guage, or whatever subject it happens 
to be. 

My Silent Teacher guides the pupil 
through a course in the following man- 
ner: The first few pages help the pupil 
to orient himself to the course and to 
get started in the directed manner. The 
study and activity section proper con- 
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sists of well-developed subpresentations 
and explanations which enable the 
pupil to proceed through the unit in a 
systematic manner at his own rate. A 
complete testing program enables the 
pupil to check himself frequently and 
to determine whether or not he is mas- 
tering the subject. Work sheets help 
the pupil to organize the subject mat- 
ter and to make application of his 
learning to present-day problems and 
conditions. Additional readings, ex- 
cursion sheets, references to local re- 
sources, and integrated activities chal- 
lenge the diversified interests and 
abilities of the pupil and help to make 
his school work a vital part of his life. 

In addition to such a study guide and 
a textbook for each subject, the pupil 
will receive a dictionary, a notebook 
for returned papers, reference books, 
a globe, a suitable monthly magazine, 
and such other instructional and sup- 
plementary materials as he may need. 

The pupil will always have oppor- 
tunity for growth and 
achievement through instructional ma- 
terials and a creative correspondence 
teacher that is alert to every opportun- 
ity to supplement the basic course and 
to suggest other first-hand experiences 
or activities more suitable to the pupil’s 
needs and environment. This key 
teacher, located at the correspondence 
center, must be able, basing judgments 
on responses that reach her.desk and 
on other information, to provide sug- 
gestions and supplementary materials 
that will stimulate and maintain inter- 
est and meet the intellectual, personal, 
and social needs of each _physically- 
handicapped pupil. In addition, the 
teacher must understand sympatheti- 
cally the pupil’s disability and the pos- 
sible outlook for its correction, in order 
that proper activities may be more 

(Continued on page 147) 
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Equality of Educational Opportunity 
for the Slow-Learning Pupils in High School 





AMERICAN education has long in- 
sisted that the schools must be imple- 
mented so that they will be equal to 
the task of interpreting the philosophy 
of a functioning democracy to all that 
Yet for the most 
and _ in- 
have 


are to be educated. 
part both 
terpretation of this philosophy 


the development 


been the task and the privilege of the 
more academically minded of the social 
Often they also, like the hare 
in the story, slept by the wayside while 
plodded 


democracy is to be really functioning, 


group. 


the tortoise wearily on. If 
it must include both hares and tortoises. 


each alert and running at his own 
speed. 

Who are the tortoises in the social 
group? Who are the slow learners? If 
we were to consign all those that have 
been excluded either voluntarily or by 
failure from our secondary schools and 
those that have just barely survived in 
they 
would comprise a large percentage of 
the population of high school age. We 
find them likewise in the CCC camps, 


the so-called general courses, 


Catherine Nutterville 


in NYA programs, and some of them 
are wandering about the country un- 
employed and untrained. Only a small 
proportion of them in ordinary times 
find permanent employment. 

We could go into a long discourse on 
population trends, the closing of the 
frontier, and the relation of technology 
to the whole problem. Suffice it to 
say though, this is one of the most 
serious problems that we have to face 
today. Education and educators recog- 
nize it but dimly and have made very 
little effort to solve it. As for the 
general public, it is doubtful if many 
of them sense it at all. 

It is stupid to compartmentalize and 

Usually there are 

we and the other 
must face the fact 


categorize people. 
only two groups 
people. Yet we 
that there are in the population those 
that learn all things more slowly than 
others learn them, those, indeed, that 
are inherently incapable of academic 
and intellectual pursuits, that are in no 
way interested in these pursuits, and 
whose function—a very definite, much 
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needed, and challenging function—is 
to do the labor of the world even in 
this technological era. 

For these youths in the secondary 
school very little has been done to 
formulate curriculums. The teachers 
in the traditional high school tell us 
that these pupils do not belong, that 
they have not what it takes to make 
good in high school, and that if they 
continue to pour into their classes— 
well the world is on the road to perdi- 
tion anyhow and for that particular 
teacher—you all know her—it is use- 
less to argue that her standards may 
not be the best way to evaluate the 
course in English, which she believes 
to be the last word in intellectual 
achievement. She has never known or 
understood a child, consequently, she 
continues to teach Ivanhoe and The 
Lady of the Lake, which, in fact, are 
likely to be all she can teach. 

It is difficult and unnecessary to de- 
scribe the pupils, you know them. 
They are unhappy, misplaced, thwart- 
ed, and baffled. They form a fine 
audience for crack brains and dema- 
gogues. They do not fit into the social 
structure of the school, and are there 
only because there is no other place 
for them. Some of them become juve- 
nile delinquents, and some of them suf- 
fer mental breakdowns in their unaided 
efforts. However, in spite of the fact 
that the schools have never given the 
majority of this group anything from 
the time they became sixteen years 
of age—and little enough before—they 
are doing much of the world’s labor. 





Any planned program for the equal- 
ization of educational opportunity for 
them must be seen not only as the al- 
lotment of dollar for dollar programs 
for all the various grades of IQ’s in 
the school population; it must provide 
dynamic experiences and materials of 
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instruction and teachers that can chal- 
lenge the interest and respect of these 
slow-learning youths. 

Professor Harl R. Douglass of the 
University of Minnesota in his report to 
the American Council on Education 
says: “Most of this (slow-learning) 
group will never seek college degrees, 
so there is no incentive for them to 
give their best efforts to studies the 
avowed purpose of which is to prepare 
for college or university. Whatever 
youths are taught should either give 
pleasure while studying it, or possess 
readily recognized and deeply appre- 
ciated indirect or deferred values.” 

If some of these values are the ad- 
vantages of living in and being a part 
of a functioning democracy—and I be- 
lieve that we must all grant that they 
are—then the seventy or fifty or thirty 
per cent of the school population that 
are conceded by the persons planning 
their curriculums to be slow learning 
must have the opportunity of appreciat- 
ing these values before it can be 
claimed that they have been provided 
with an opportunity equal to that pro- 
vided for the fast learners. 

The whole past economy of the 
nation, until after the dramatic and 
devastating upheaval of the last ten 
years, precluded the hope that this 
function would be carried out. Prior 
to this, youths found their place in 
labor and it would have been impos- 
sible for the schools to hold them even 
if they had been prepared to do so. 
The depression threw more and more 
of them into the schools which were 
not equipped, staffed, or more than 
partially acquainted with their needs. 

Even the needs of the college prepar- 
atory group have been poorly met and 





‘Dovuctass, Hart R., Secondary Education for 
Youth in Modern America, American Council 
on Education, Washington, D. C. 
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we now find them dissatisfied with the 
materials of education offered to them 
in the colleges and universities. I quote 
from an editorial of a campus publica- 
tion of January 25, 1940, relative to a 
recent magazine article presenting a 
survey of Sarah Lawrence and Ben- 
nington Colleges: “Should other 
schools adopt curricula similar to those 
at Sarah Lawrence and Bennington 
perhaps less (fewer) freshmen would 
fail to make the grade. Upper class- 
men who have been floundering along 
in required courses and wandering 
around in other departments trying to 
get enough credits to graduate would 
in all probability ‘find’ themselves be- 
fore it is too late. 

“At any rate for the educational 
groups and institutions interested in 
taking the haphazardness out of edu- 
cation and in giving students definite 
aims while they are in school, this new 
method of instruction seems worth try- 
ing.” 

The natural and inevitable result of 
the rapid influx of the slow learners 
into the secondary schools was adapta- 
tion, adjustment, and dilution of the 
subject matter courses. Regard for 
white collar jobs and contempt for high 
brow courses caused conflict within the 
school and in the thinking of the pupils. 
The meaningless abstractions of poor- 
ly adapted materials of ancient history 
and literature—usually presented in 
books beyond their ability to read— 
were endured only in order to obtain 
the coveted high school diploma which 
was supposed to open the doors to the 
training departments of the white 
collar industries. 


The dignity of labor was not recog- 


nized. In cities people went to busi- 
Kaimin., Montana State University, January 
25, 1940 
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ness. Perhaps the business should 
have been that of running an elevator 
or washing windows—both perfectly 
honorable services—but they were not 
thought worthy of consideration. To 
be accepted they must be camouflaged 
as business. Work that was honorable 
and interesting and challenging and 
dignified and which above all provided 
self-sufficiency was denied its dignity. 

Educators knew that something was 
wrong. The hares had formerly taken 
ancient history and Latin and abstract 
mathematics in their stride and jour- 
neyed off into the waysides of their 
environments, usually to find living ex- 
periences contribu- 
tions to their curriculums. Now with 
them came to the secondary schools the 
tortoises who would not or could not 
and did not accept the only teaching 
that most of the schools were prepared 
to give. 

A rather refined form of cruelty en- 
tered into the situation. You remem- 
ber that the hare said: “Just to show 
you how silly you are I'll race you to 
the church and back.” In the classes 
of adapted and adjusted and diluted 
courses in the various subjects not only 
did the elite group but the whole sys- 
tem set out to show the so-called slow 
learners how silly they were. 

The teacher of these pupils would 
say to one struggling with a mathemati- 
cal abstraction: “Get it or fail! I am 
tired of having dumbbells like you 
wished onto me!” 


unrecognized as 


Competitive marks assured the hares 
of all the A’s, all the places on the 
honor rolls, all the memberships in the 
honor societies. The tortoises plodded 
along and only sometimes were any of 
them like the one in the fable who 
through sheer persistence reached the 


goal. 
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All this in the name of a democratic 
philosophy of education! 

Again I quote Professor Douglass: “It 
is normal and beneficial for young peo- 
ple to explore constantly their abilities 
in various fields with expectation of 
success. To fail in anything attempted 
is at least for the time disconcerting. 
To fail in those things in which he is 
most interested is very unfortunate. To 
fail in almost everything is disastrous. 
For the healthy nourishment of a strong 
personality and a desirable character, 
he must succeed in something that to 
him seems worth-while.” 

The problem that is upon the second- 
ary schools, one which has become 
more and more acute throughout the 
depression, is not only the recognition 
of rights and privileges but the refine- 
ment of aims and principles for the 
education of the common man of to- 
morrow who is the slow learner in the 
secondary school of today. 

The objectives of a national program 
of education for youth according to Dr. 
Douglass are “to produce a generation 
of adults (1) loyal to their people, co- 
operative in habits, and well informed 
in economic, political, and other prob- 
lems; (2) capable of maintaining happy 
and effective homes for their children; 
(3) capable of carrying on their voca- 
tional activities; (4) able to spend 
their leisure time profitably; (5) sound 
in bodily health; (6) mentally sound; 
(7) and interested in continuing to 
study all aspects of life and culture.” 
I would add to Douglass’ statement that 
this study should be at the level of 
their abilities and within their interests. 
These are only a restatement of the 
cardinal principles of education. They 
are not aims and objectives for a few 

DOouGLASs, opus cit. 
* DOUGLASS, opus cit. 
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students, for the intellectually elite. 
They are the reasons for founding a 
system of public education for a 
democracy, which means that they 
must be made the basic structure for 
the implementation of the thing we call 
education for all the pupils in the schoo] 
population. 

What I am saying is trite. It has 
been said so often and so well for the 
whole group within the schools that 
this seems useless repetition. My 
reason for this repetition is to plead 
that educators will focus for a time 
their attention upon the needs of the 
slow learner in the democracy as seri- 
ously as attention has been given to the 
refinement of the democratic philo- 
sophy. Some few efforts have been 
made to face the problem. The Thirty 
Schools set out something over seven 
years ago to revise secondary schoo! 
curriculums. The only criticism there 
is to offer this courageous effort is that 
in this revision they still kept their 
eye on college requirements and con- 
tinued to prepare for college entrance. 
Much of their effort was spent in per- 
suading the colleges that a different 
kind of secondary school should pre- 
pare youths as well for college as do 
the traditional courses. Doubtless they 
proved their point. The question still 
remains, however, as to what has been 
done and will be done for the thirty 
to fifty per cent of the secondary school 
population that are not interested in 
college and for whom a type of second- 
ary school education largely vocational 
in nature must be provided. The high 
schools of Denver, Colorado, have done 
a very valuable work in setting up a 
curriculum—or rather curriculums— 
particularly for this group in the junior 
and senior high schools. 

They have recognized that the imple- 
mentation of the schools to provide 
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services for the slow learners must in- 
clude provision for both pre-vocational 
and vocational education. It should 
also include courses that will familiar- 
ize the pupils with their environments 
and their culture, its history and litera- 
ture, its art and music, indeed every 
colorful and meaningful facet of the 
environment and culture that contains 
interest for one or all of these pupils. 
This means that an effort similar to 
that made in Denver must be made in 
Pittsburgh, and that neither the Denver 
nor the Pittsburgh curriculums can be 
adjusted or adapted or diluted to meet 
the needs of the pupils in the Butte, 
Montana, high school. Each must have 
its own plan and course and route made 
of the things that are indigenous to its 
own locale. 

My reason for discussing this prob- 
lem here is that many of the teachers 
and administrators of these youths are 
among the members of the Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren. It is not necessary in this con- 
sideration to segregate these pupils into 
the deaf, the crippled, or any of the 
other specifically handicapped groups. 
They comprise a cross section that runs 
through all these groups as well as be- 
ing a part of the school population that 
are marked only by an inaptitude for 
academic study. 

Principles and objectives must be re- 
stated, with these youths as the center 
of the problem. Methods and courses 
must be formulated for them as they 
are now to prepare them for what they 
will be ten or twenty years hence. 
Courtesy and kindliness and 
pathetic understanding as well as pro- 


sym- 


fessional skills on the part of the teach-_ 


ers of these youths must be: assured, 
and the dignity of the labor these 
youths are to perform must be recog- 
nized for them and by them. 
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The practice of democracy has been 
most effective in the elementary 
schools. Its philosophical develop- 
ment has been among the intellectuals. 
Between the fast and the slow learners 
there has been a vast no-man’s-land in 
which democracy has been only par- 
tially effective. A few of the tortoises 
through persistence have sometimes 
been able to reach the goal. Most of 
them, however, have had no idea of 
what democracy was all about, so they 
became Democrats or Republicans or 
Socialists or Communists according to 
the strength and numbers of the groups 
with whom they were associated. 
Practical democracy was as much an 
abstraction to them as the mathemati- 
cal symbols of the much-hated algebra 
which they associated with their em- 
barrassing and humiliating ventures 
into high school. 

Dr. Boyd Bode in Democracy as a 
Way of Life does not hesitate to rest the 
case of democracy with the intelligence 
of the common man which, he says, is as 
yet “untried rather than unproven.” 
The only method of proving this in- 
telligence, the only means of develop- 
ing a functioning democracy is the 
equalization of educational opportunity 
so that the slow learners will be given 
the skills with which to reach their 
goals. They must, of course, use effort 
and persistence and honest labor, but 
there must also be help and encourage- 
ment for them, ample and careful pro- 
vision for their educational needs, an 
appreciation of the history and mores 
of their people, and finally absorption 
of them into the social group through a 
of follow-up and placement 
vocational 


system 
after they have achieved 
fitness. Thus will the common man— 
the slow learner—be given his chance. 
Thus and only thus can we claim a 
practical, functioning democracy. 
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Rehabilitation of the Adult Deaf 
and the Hard of Hearing in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 





TI O understand the work we are at- 
tempting, it may be well to review the 
objectives and purposes of rehabilita- 
tion in general. 

Vocational rehabilitation is necessary 
because physical disability frequently 
results in inability of the 
person affected to meet his 
social and financial obliga- 
tions in the community. It 
is necessary also as a social 
service because, even under 
favorable circumstances, 
the disabled person is gen- 
erally unable to prepare 
himself for, and secure by 
his own unaided efforts, 
employment in competition 
with physically normal 
workers. Under these con- 
ditions, the objective of the vocational 
rehabilitation service is properly to 
provide assistance in the way of coun- 
sel and advisement, training, and such 
other service as will enable the physi- 
cally handicapped person to enter upon 
that particular occupation which, as it 
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appears on a careful survey of all the 

facts, will best fit his individual mental. 

physical, and personal characteristics. 
The service is necessarily an indi- 

vidual case procedure for the simple 

that each case differs from 
every other in age, sex, na- 
ture and extent of disabil- 
ity, education, experience, 
and environment. Natural- 
ly in the conduct of such 
highly individualized serv- 
ice, a large number and 
variety of situations arise. 
As far as possible, uniform 
procedures, as established 
by the state and federal 
acts, are strictly adhered to 
in dealing with clients. 

The enabling act became 
effective in Pennsylvania in 1919 and 
established the Bureau of Rehabilita- 
tion in the Department of Labor and In- 
dustry. This Bureau was charged with 
the responsibility of vocationally re- 
habilitating persons that had been in- 
jured in industry and that were, there- 


reason 


® Grace Keitty LUTHER is rehabilitation agent for the deaf of the Bureau of Re- 
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habilitation of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. She was formerly a teacher of the 
deaf at DePaul Institute, Pittsburgh. Her training was received at Geneva College, Beaver 
Falls, Pennsylvania; the Mount Airy School for the Deaf, Philadelphia; and the DePaul 
Institute for the Deaf. 

Mrs. Luther also served for several years as female personnel director for the Pitts- 
burgh district of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation of London, an invaluable 
experience background for her present work. 

Her professional affiliations include membership in the Pennsylvania Society for the 
Advancement of the Deaf, the American Society for the Hard of Hearing, and the Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Children. 

The accompanying article is condensed from a paper presented by the author before 
the recent Pittsburgh meeting of the Council. 
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fore, receiving compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. The 
acceptance act was passed in 1920 and 
accepted the provisions of the federal 
rehabilitation act, extending rehabilita- 
tion service to those that became phy- 
sically handicapped from disease, con- 
genital causes and public accidents, as 
well as those injured in industry. 

The deaf and hard of hearing were 
included with the other handicapped 
groups but the need for agents trained 
especially in this field became appar- 
ent, and in 1937 a special appropria- 
tion of $30,000 was made for the bien- 
nium, which is matched with federal 
funds. This was believed to be the 
better working plan and would result 
in united efforts on behalf of the deaf 
and hard of hearing, since establishing 
a special bureau for this group of 
clients would overlap the Bureau of 
Rehabilitation services. In our present 
setup, clients are assisted by the en- 
tire staff of the bureau if necessity 
demands. 

Not all that apply for service are 
eligible, and not all that are eligible 
prove to be feasible cases for training. 
Length of training periods varies, 
based on the employment objectives, 
speed of the individual, and other 
factors, but very long courses are dis- 
couraged in order that the limited ap- 
propriation may serve as large a group 
as possible. When a client is accepted 
as eligible and feasible, the bureau is 
able to pay the necessary costs of the 
proper training, excepting mainte- 
nance. In industrial accidents, however, 
maintenance can also be paid. In no 
case can the training costs exceed $15 


per week. Local service clubs some- 


times guarantee transportation costs. 

Apprentice or employment training 
is obtained in many instances at no 
cost to the bureau, the trainee receiv- 
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ing a wage while in training, in such 
instances. As many eligible and feas- 
ible cases as possible are given train- 
ing, when advisable, since a trained 
deaf or hard of hearing person has in- 
finitely greater chances of securing em- 
ployment than the untrained. Those 
of us that have taught the deaf and 
hard of hearing fully realize the serious- 
ness of their handicap, especially in 
these days when they must compete 
with a hearing public that also faces 
vocational problems of major import- 
ance. Our clients require close super- 
vision and intensive guidance while in 
training, and also in employment, in 
order to make for successful rehabili- 
tation. Misunderstandings of every 
kind arise during the initial period 
of employment, especially with the 
deaf trainees, because sometimes they 
listen to others rather than think for 
themselves, show lack of responsibil- 
ity, expect favoritism becauce of their 
handicap, are sometimes willful, de- 
mand high wages for apprenticeship, 
are unable to get along with foremen 
and workmen, and are even jealous of 
other deaf workmen. 

The employers of Pennsylvania have 
cooperated to the fullest extent and 
no discrimination has been shown. In 
many instances employers have re- 
tained our clients, who showed a wrong 
attitude toward employment, even 
against our wishes, further coddling 
and pampering them. 

While the problems confronting all 
those suffering a serious hearing loss 
are similar in many respects, we should 
not lose sight of the fact that there is 
a vast difference between the hard of 
hearing and deafened groups as com- 
pared with the deaf. It would be un- 
fair to classify all our deaf and hard 
of hearing people in the same group, 
having identical characteristics and 
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personalities, but we believe most of 
those we serve fall in one of the fol- 
lowing classifications: 

1. Those that surmount their 
handicap, refuse to admit defeat and 
become respectable, useful, self-sup- 
porting members of society. Their 
number is legion we are happy to 
state. This class is of the better 
educated group. 

2. Those that use their handicap 
as a smokescreen and assume a 


braggart manner. These impress 
the general public as being self- 
sufficient, however, their attitude 


itself prevents their being such. 

3. The introverts, who are firmly 
convinced nothing can be done for 
them, and the world is against them. 
Their disability has become an af- 
fliction rather than merely a handi- 
cap. 

It is a noticeable factor, generally 
speaking, that those falling in the sec- 
ond and third classifications have not 
completed elementary courses. 

The fields for which our clients were 
trained during the past year are as fol- 


lows: 
Bacteriology Jewelry engraving 
Journalism Lip reading 
Aeronautical en- Printing 
gineer Upholstering 
Mechanical engi- Furniture finish- 
neer ing 


Cabinet making 
Typewriter repair 
Fur finishing 


Social service 
Business adminis- 
tration 


General business Power machine 
Accountancy operating 
Bookkeeping Meter finishing 
Mechanical den- Baking 

tistry Auto body and 
Commercial art fender repair 
Beauty culture Umbrella manu- 
Dressmaking facturing 
Sewing Welding 
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Photography Venetian blind 
Show card letter- finishing 
ing Invisible mending 


Hosiery looper 
Hand ironing 


Pattern making 
Silk screening 
Watch repair 

Our clients’ greatest difficulties do 
not center on employers so much as 
their own attitude toward life and em- 
ployment in general. The most out- 
standing weaknesses include: demand- 
ing employment or training for which 
they have no aptitude or ability, often- 
times having no idea of the duties in- 
volved; believing their school training 
in trades has made them finished 
craftsmen and entitling them to higher 
wages; and listening to and taking ad- 
vice from disgruntled, unsatisfactory 
fellow workmen instead of from con- 
tented employees. This often leads to 
envy and discontent. On their first 
jobs, many become discouraged too 
easily and do not make an honest ef- 
fort to do their best; after placement 
in industry some become over-confident 
and feel indispensable; tardiness is a 
fault—even at first interviews for em- 
ployment—the time element meaning 
little or nothing with far too many; 
and dressing in unsuitable clothes— 
party dresses, sport clothes, and so 
forth—for a menial job is another 
fault often committed. While we have 
had some unfavorable experience with 
clients being disobedient and _ insub- 
ordinate to their employers, this num- 
ber is not alarming, but willfulness 
seems to be a serious fault with the 
congenitally deaf. 

Because the home background plays 
such an important part in the attitude 
of our clients, it is necessary to give 
this some thought. The attitude of the 
families of our clients often disrupts 


otherwise sound training or employ- 
(Continued on page 146) 
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Teaching Beginning Reading to the Sight 


Saving Child 





THE present period of education 
has brought more significant and wide- 
spread reforms in the teaching of read- 

period. The 
involved 


ing than any previous 
technique and _ skills 
never-ending source of fascinating dis- 
cussions and opinions. There is no one 
phase of the subject more important 
than another; however, we are par- 
ticularly concerned with the question, 
what has happened to the teaching of 
reading in the primary sight saving 
classes? 

It is true that these pupils have 
learned to read, as has been con- 
clusively proven by the results obtained 
in Ohio where the Stanford Reading 
Achievement tests, reprinted in large 
type, are given yearly. In fact, accord- 
ing to these test results, a large percent- 
age of these children have reading ages 
beyond their chronological ages. Why, 
then, should we ask what happened to 
the teaching of reading in the primary 
sight saving classes? Because, in talk- 
ing with a number of sight saving 
teachers, we are convinced that the 
average child in their classes has been 
losing the joy and thrill of learning to 
read that comes to his brothers in the 
regular grades. 


is a 






Marguerite L. Kastrup 


To be sure, we do not want, in many 
cases, to encourage sight saving chil- 
dren to spend as much time in reading 


as regular grade pupils do. However, 
they must all learn to read, consequent- 
ly why not make it as thrilling and as 
much of an adventure as possible? 
Many changes have taken place since 
the first sight saving class was or- 
ganized in 1913. Today we have many 
more books available in clear type, 
which gives more opportunity for read- 
ing within the group. Through the ef- 
forts of publishers (whose attention 
has been called (1) to the ease with 
which the eye reads certain types of 
print, (2) to the fatigue caused by 
glare from glossy paper, and (3) to 
other facts discovered through re- 
search) better books have been placed 
upon library shelves and made avail- 
able to these children. Furthermore, 
the sight saving classroom of today, 
with its 30 to 35 foot-candles of light, is 
conducive to reading with less eye 
fatigue than formerly, and homes now 
equipped with sight saving lamps also 
help to reduce the dangers of reading 
for low vision children. Consequently 
the child designated as having low vi- 
sion, who has a more or less static eye 


~ @ Marcuerire L. Kastrup, B. S., is supervisor of sight saving and braille classes in 
Northern Ohio, and the assistant supervisor of the Cleveland classes with headquarters in 


that city. 


She received her degree of bachelor of education at Western Reserve University and 
is working toward her master’s degree at Columbia. 

She is affiliated with the Ohio State Association of Sight Saving Teachers; the Council 
for Childhood Education; the International Council for Exceptional Children; and Delta 


Kappa Gamma. 


The accompanying article is a condensed version of a paper presented by the author 


before the Pittsburgh meeting of the Council. 
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condition, may be allowed to do a 
larger amount of reading, provided it 
is done under these favorable condi- 
tions and without physical harm to 
him. 

Most sight saving teachers, especially 
those teaching in elementary classes, 
were selected partly upon the basis of 
their primary teaching experience. If 
one were selected because of her suc- 
cess as a first grade reading teacher, 
she conveyed to the sight saving class 
an eagerness and a desire to learn to 
read. Perhaps it was from the eager- 
ness of her own former group of nor- 
mal vision children, who always waited 
impatiently for the next reading period, 
that she had gained her inspiration. 
There should, however, be just as great 
a challenge when the world of objects 
is revealed to a sight saving child for 
the first time through his new glasses, 
or when he suddenly realizes that the 
forms the teacher writes upon the 
board possess meaning. Then should 
follow the thrill of teaching such chil- 
dren to read. 

The teacher that recalis her first 
grade teaching experience, when prac- 
tically every reading lesson was corre- 
lated with the activities of the day, but 
who now feels that she has no time for 
such activities, might find it possible to 
let the dramatization or handwork ac- 
tivity be shared with other groups in 
the sight saving class—or she might let 
older children help plan and participate 
as part of a cooperative program of a 
busy day. 

Another problem of the sight saving 
teacher may be the fact that she cannot 
follow the basic method taught in her 
school system because she does not 
have the materials in large type that 
are necessary to teach by such a 
method. Miss Cole says in her book 
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on the Improvement of Reading’ —“No 
matter where one starts, the beginning 
is likely to seem a bit muddled. There 
is altogether too much feeling among 
those engaged in teaching either regu- 
lar classes or remedial groups that or- 
thodoxy is my-doxy. All kinds of ap- 
proaches and methods are useful.” The 
important thing is to begin somewhere, 
and adapt the method to the needs of 
the child. 

In some respects the sight saving 
class might be termed a remedial group 
because the technique will vary ac- 
cording to eye conditions, which natur- 
ally are first considerations. Conse- 
quently it is not my intention to recom- 
mend any particular reading series. 
However, the materials produced in 
clear type are extremely limited, so I 
shall confine the discussion to an adapt- 
ation of the New Elson series that has 
been published for our use. 

The teacher’s manual of this series 
shows very clearly that with few ex- 
ceptions every aid of instruction can 
be adapted by the sight saving teacher. 
1. Starting with the pre-primer mater- 
ials, flexible charts have many advant- 
ages—sentences, phrases, and words 
can be quickly changed, easily stored 
when not in use, and a time saver as a 
substitute for the laboriously home- 
made charts. 2. Excursions may be 
planned for the entire class, using 
simple sentences describing the trip for 
the first graders’ reading chart. 3. 
Phonics may be taught by means of 
commercial phonic aids, or they may 
be taught from the blackboard, a 
medium from which much reading is 
done in a sight saving room. 4. Pic- 

(Continued on page 152) 


Coie, Luetta, The Improvement of Reading, 
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. The Teacher of the Handicapped 

~ Merle E. Frampton 

ng 

u- 

r- 

p- Whaat are the qualifications neces- It is necessary to posit some per- 

he sary for the preparation of good teach- sonal observations of the future ahead 

e, ers? I have watched teachers of the of our professional group of workers 

of handicapped, young and old, with a and teachers of the handicapped. I 
few months of service and with many can only mention these without en- 

1g vears of service, and I am certain that largement or description. 

1p their success or failure was in a large 1. The emphasis on methods and 

c- measure dependent upon the following techniques in our area must be and is 

r- four essentials: by the very nature of our 

as 1. An aptitude to vicar- area limited. This emphasis 

“e iousness. on highly stratified or pro- 

S. 2. An already accumu- fessionalized area courses 

in lated wealth of experience. will soon, if it has not al- 

I 3. An ability to invigor- ready done so, run _ its 

t- ate and inspire young life course. I look expectantly 

4S through knowledge and ex- and confidently for a return 

ample. to more emphasis and a 
ai 4. A readiness or will- much needed one on a more 

" ingness to be completely fundamental, general, cul- 

- forgotten. tural background for our 

a Having these, any teacher Mente E, Frampton teachers in this area. A 

" is a success; lacking them, better cultural level for 

t- any one of them, he will be a failure. that well of experience upon which to 

Is Now I fully realize it is not possible draw is an urgent need. 

d to attain perfection in all of these 2. An enlargement of our interne- 

a qualifications, but what joy is the ap- ship plan, like the medical schools, for 

% proximation. We become better per- _ teacher-training on the job, will come. 

e sons as well as better teachers. It will be practical, real, long enough, 

ig 
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meeting of the Council. 
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adequately supervised and compre- 
hensive enough really to train young 
teachers. I advocate at least one full 
year with a minimum of twenty-five 
hours per week in the center of the 
student-teacher’s interest. Experienced 
teachers in the field will be coming in 
increasing numbers to training centers 
further study, and 
summer 


for observation, 
growth in both winter and 
sessions, and to attend special confer- 
ences. 

3. I see a closer relationship in our 
work with non-handicapped groups. 
This does not mean we eliminate cer- 
tain sources or emphases (residential, 
institutional, as against nonresidential, 
noninstitutional, segregation, and so 
forth). We will grow up some day to 
learn that our real problem is the train- 
ing of the child—not the creation of 
new fads, frills, fashions, or words of 
fantasy, or the destruction of the old. 
This is a new day of real theoretical 
and practical understanding of the 
problems of the handicapped child and 
adult and the practical application of 
all our efforts, new and old, to a solu- 
tion or solutions of their pressing prob- 
lems of education and adjustment. 

4. I see a growing, deepening, and 
widening consciousness of kind among 
teachers and workers for the handi- 
capped which reduces friction, com- 
petition, and ill will in the ranks. I 
saw it in the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Association in Puerto Rico in 
1939, and in South America in 1938 and 
1939. We are beginning to thrive as 
one, a unit; we are beginning to act 
as a unit. We are coming of age. This 
is wholesome but dangerous. We must 
at all costs avoid the devastating re- 
sults of “a vested group, highly spe- 
cialized with vested interests.” We can 
start our process of stagnation and de- 
cay at the very moment of birth. 
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d.. I see continued infiltration into 
our ranks of leadership from the teach- 
ing fields. This will continue to make 
for our specialists some unfortunate 
competition. But I know that our 
teachers, with the objectives we must 
have, will win out. Where others 
qualify they should be accepted. They 
will strengthen our hands, not weaken 
them. 

6. I see a rapid mushroom growth 
of teacher-training schools and _ pro- 
grams in various centers designed to 
serve a new and rapidly growing field. 
These will in ten or fifteen years 
gradually reduce their programs to 
general orientation work and leave the 
highly specialized training to centers 
equipped with students, teachers, 
money, equipment, and _ experience 
necessary to carry on an acceptable 
teacher-training program. The trend 
will follow the medical school trend in 
this country. 

7. Iseea rapidly growing movement 
for publishing and writing in our field. 
Much good material is needed but 
much poor material will appear among 
the good. We must suffer the growing 
pains of a new field which can be high- 
ly emotional, highly propagandized and 
highly qualitative. Wise will be the 
leaders that think well before they 
write and write infrequently but criti- 
cally. 

8. Iseea battle between the quanti- 


tative and qualitative approach in 
our field. Marching toward me 
are hoards of IQ tests, AQ, SQ, 


diagnostic measures by the truck 
load. But PDQ I see a recognition of 
the fallibility of the purely quantitative 
approach and a happy adjustment made 
between these two methods. 

9. I see a small but definite trend 
for research, invention, and develop- 
ment of technical aids in and outside 
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the classroom for handicapped children, 
which will make possible their realiza- 
tion of many of their fondest hopes of 
normalization through vocational and 
social adjustments. 

10. I see a growing interest of 
private philanthropy in our field, as an 
area that has been neglected. We will 
see money for study, research, experi- 
mental programs, and scholarship aid 
arriving in greater amounts in the fu- 
ture. 

11. I see the United States taking 
international leadership in this area. 
This year and last we have had twenty- 
three foreign nations and countries 
studying the physically handicapped 
program in Teachers College. We have 
a challenge and responsibility. This 
Council is evidence of that leadership. 


e 
Personality 


(Continued from page 128) 
posed to an experience in order to gain 
an opportunity to profit from it. Ability 
to profit cannot be measured without a 
common denominator in experience. 

Children that spend a large part of 
their lives in hospitals, residential 
schools, convalescent homes, and _ so 
forth cannot be said to have had wide 
experience. Their lives have been too 
sheltered. They have no experiences 
upon which to draw when they are 
called upon to solve new problems. 
They cannot act, therefore, in an in- 
telligent fashion. 

A defect may interfere with intelli- 
gence in additional ways. It must be 
recalled that often a defect is neurolo- 
gical in origin and damage. Neurologi- 
cal damage may affect the brain tissue 
and so intelligence. Feeble-minded- 
ness from birth injury is common. The 
birth injured are a part of the ortho- 
pedic group. Syphilis affects not only 
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the auditory and optic nerves but also 
the brain tissue. There is some basis 
for suspecting that poliomyelitis and 
encephalitis are related. When an an- 
alysis is made of the intelligence status 
of the physically handicapped it must 
be kept in mind that there are many 
diseases that are common to both the 
defect and mental deterioration. 

The third interference of a defect 
with intelligence lies in the method of 
measuring this capacity. Very often 
the avenues of comprehension of in- 
structions and of expression of answers 
have been affected. This is most 
noticeable in the cerebral palsy group. 
Few workers with this group are satis- 
fied with the current results of testing. 
They feel that these cases have not 
done their best because of their diffi- 
culties in expressing themselves. The 
deaf find it difficult to grasp instruc- 
tions because of their language diffi- 
culties. 

A defect may, therefore, interfere 
with intelligence in several ways. It 
may prevent exposure to materials out 
of which to devise intelligent responses. 
It may prevent full grasp of the ma- 
terial because of damage to brain tis- 
sue. And, finally, it may interfere with 
the expression of intelligent responses. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Analyses of the effect of a physical 
disability, such as deafness or an ortho- 
pedic condition, on personality afford 
us much upon which to base a program 
of mental hygiene. Fostering of a handi- 
capped child’s adient responses to his 
environment, development of a proper 
attitude toward the handicap, making 
available vicarious, socially acceptable 
satisfactions for thwarted emotions, de- 
velopment of emotional life by sub- 
stitute methods and exposure to en- 
riched environments are all ways in 
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which the handicapped can be bene- 
fited. 

It must be borne in mind that this is 
one of the first analyses of the prob- 
lem. Before any program can be ini- 
tiated there is great need for careful 
and detailed studies of the facts and 
hypotheses advanced in this paper. 
Only then can programs of assistance be 
properly directed and adequately mo- 
tivated. 

eG 


Rehabilitation 


(Continued from page 140) 
ment programs. It is not unusual to 
have parents, or brothers and sisters, 
interfere with the teachers or facilities 
where clients are in training, often up- 
holding and encouraging the clients in 
wrongdoing. In other instances, the 
families demand certain types of train- 
ing or employment which experience 
shows is totally unsuited for that par- 
ticular client and if it is not speedily 
approved, of all kinds is 
brought to bear to secure it. Unfor- 
tunately, in most instances, the client 
has but a meagre education and voca- 
tional background with little, if any, 
native ability with which to plan for 
successful rehabilitation. Just recently 
a client’s mother was highly indignant 
because her daughter had a short lay- 
off while the firm closed down to take 
inventory, disregarding her steady em- 
ployment for 18 months prior to in- 


pressure 


ventory time. 

Those not acquainted with the work 
of the Bureau of Rehabilitation prob- 
ably do not realize the importance of 
the native aptitude and ability of those 
we serve. We feel that their interests 
follow closely on their aptitude and 
ability and our purpose is to develop 
that interest, whether it may have been 
demonstrated by vocation or avocation, 
into a means of livelihood. Contrary 
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to the idea of many, we do not like to 
tell a client definitely the type of work 
he must pursue. Instead, we like him 
to suggest to us, then we can advise 
regarding the feasibility of that par- 
ticular line of work, suggesting specific 
types only when it is impossible to get 
a definite reaction from such client. 

With a large number of our clients, 
it is difficult to find any vocation in 
which they are interested. About 75 
per cent of those seeking our services 
have no interests or hobbies of any 
kind, and when questioned as to type 
of training or employment desired, the 
reply too often is “Anything.” A bet- 
ter educational foundation is an ab- 
solute necessity. The large number ap- 
plying to us that have not completed 
the seventh grade is appalling and 
their lack of language is pathetic. We 
can promise little for them because it 
is usually in this group that so many 
personality factors detrimental to suc- 
cess are found. Therefore, we urge 
teachers to encourage the deaf to 
secure the maximum academic and 
vocational training their circumstances 
will permit before leaving school, and 
to continue such training as well as 
they can thereafter. 

In closing, we wish to stress that in 
our everyday experience we constantly 
meet many of that large group of self- 
supporting, earnest, dependable class 
of deaf and hard of hearing men and 
women of all ages who have success- 
fully made their own adjustment down 
through the years, acquiring enviable 
employment records. Those referred 
to us are usually the ones that have 
not yet been able to make their own 
adjustment but that need guidance and 
sometimes financial assistance to fur- 
ther their education to fit them to take 
their proper place in the industrial 
world. 
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THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED CHILD RINGS HIS OWN SCHOOL BELL 


The Physically Handicapped 
(Continued from page 132) 

wisely planned for this pupil. These ac- 
tivities should be selected and planned 
not only to satisfy the pupil’s present 
needs and abilities, but should lay the 
foundation for the selection of avoca- 
tional and vocational interests best 
suited to one with his type of disability, 
and also should provide a basis for the 
formulation of a wholesome philosophy 
of life. 

With the 
and a correctional service such as has 
just been presented, the average home- 
bound physically handicapped pupil 
under the careful guidance of a re- 
sponsible supervisor can realize an edu- 
cational program comparable to that 
which the physically normal child re- 
ceives in a regular school. 


instructional materials 


EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK PROMISING 
FOR NEGLECTED CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN 


Neither supervised home study nor 
any other one program, or even a com- 
bination of programs, will prove an 
educational Utopia or a panacea for the 
educational difficulties of the physical- 
ly handicapped child who has _ been 
denied for so long, and is still being 
denied, educational opportunities. But 
each particular program of special edu- 
cation administered where it will best 
serve the needs and best develop the 
potentialities of the crippled child will 
do much to bring about the necessary 


educational adjustments to fit him to 
occupy a place of independence and 
usefulness in the economic and social 
life of his home, his community, and his 
nation. 

It is inspiring to look forward to the 
day when virtually all physically handi- 
capped children who have been starv- 
ing for an educational opportunity so 
long, will, in place of a life of idleness 
and shiftlessness, enjoy purposeful ac- 
tivity; in place of cheap magazines and 
books, will read good textbooks and 
reference materials; in place of fre- 
quent, and sometimes prolonged hia- 
tuses in education, will follow a con- 
tinuous program of learning; in place 
of letting his capacities and abilities 
wither away, will discover and develop 
them; in place of unsolicited sugges- 
tions and advice, will receive wise edu- 
cational and vocational guidance; and 
in place of becoming a desolate, gloomy 
crippled adult, will have the oppor- 
tunity to become a happy, well-ad- 
justed, contributing member of society. 
Is it any wonder, then, that many of our 
physically handicapped children who 
have been denied educational oppor- 
tunities for so long appear to have a 
new lease on life when they begin a 
supervised home study course. And 
all because the neglected physically 
handicapped child can, at last, ring 
his own school bell, and achieve by 
supervised home study his rightful 
educational heritage—a common school 


education. 


IN the perhaps not so good old days, people took play for granted. They thought 
any kid knew how to play, and would find a way to amuse himself even on the city 


streets. .... 
philosophy as its reverse. 
work and how to play. 
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By now we have learned that all work and no play is as faulty a 
We know that boys—and girls—need to learn both how to 


FRANK Bane, Director 
State and Local Cooperation 
National Defense Commission 
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The Brockton Program of Child Guidance 


run 

I HE school can occupy a strategic 
position in the understanding and 
treatment of the maladjusted child. 
Even though the problem be the re- 
sult of unfavorable circumstances that 
are more or less external to the school 
environment, there is much that the 
school can and must-do if it expects to 
achieve its own aims. The child, for 
example, that enters the first grade 
burdened with the problem of enuresis, 
which has its beginning outside the 
school in poor home training, will 
experience difficulty in making normal 
academic or social progress. In this 
case the teacher may aid not only 
through a better understanding of the 
total problem but by actively promot- 
ing the desirable health habits and at- 
titudes as well. 

Where the maladjustment has its be- 
ginning in the school living, as in poor 
teacher-pupil relationship, improper 
grade placement, or reading disability, 
there can be no question as to the 
school’s responsibility for the treat- 
ment. 

The following examples taken from 
the Brockton Child Guidance Clinic 
illustrate how the school becomes a 
valuable treatment adjunct. Here is a 
son that is consciously rejected by the 
parents of a large family. In the boy’s 
contacts with his teacher and _ prin- 
cipal who see him daily he gets much 
needed sympathy and understanding. 
By giving this boy the opportunities 
to participate in activities in and out 
of class in which he is successful the 
teacher tends to develop a feeling of 
belonging and security which is es- 
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sential to the boy’s well-being. 

Another child that comes from an 
overprotected, oversolicitous home 
background has a program arranged 
for him in school that tends to stim- 
ulate and him. The 
teacher, in this case, may arrange to 
have the child assume the responsi- 
bility for certain duties in the room, 
such as collecting of papers, books, and 
the like. Or she may place him in the 
position of leadership in those play 
activities that call forth an aggressive 
type of behavior. 

On the other hand, in the case of 
an only daughter that dominated the 
home and the neighborhood, the school 
provided certain experiences that gave 
emotional satisfaction and yet resulted 
in better socialization. In this case 
the girl had not been able to make a 
satisfactory social adjustment as she 
was not willing to share the attention 
of the teacher with thirty-five other 
pupils, after having been the center of 
the stage in the home. This child 
finally refused to attend school. As 
she was a bright girl, a program was 
arranged by the teacher wherein the 
child was given due recognition for 
superior work, of which she was cap- 
able. At the same time play activities 
were utilized in giving the girl valu- 
able experience in becoming a good 


emancipate 


follower. 

In still another case where a child 
was suffering from a feeling of in- 
security and inferiority, because of un- 
happy contacts with brighter siblings 
in the home, the school provided a 
sense of security by praising the child 
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whenever possible and by giving him 
a sense of achievement and satisfaction 
out of school work that was brought 
down to his level, rather than out of 
immature, attention-getting behavior 
that was previously characteristic of 
him. In none of these instances was 
the treatment left to the feeble med- 
dlings of a sentimental teacher or 
principal; rather it followed an organ- 
ized program of therapy after the child 
had been studied in the school-spon- 
sored clinic. 

In the treatment it is often noted 
that the approval of the teacher and 
the child’s social group is a more ef- 
fective motivating force than the com- 


bined threats and bribes of both par-_ 


ents plus any direct therapy on the 
part of the psychiatrist. So often the 
health habits of primary school chil- 
dren, for example, are more effectively 
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established by means of indirect ther- 
apy in controlled school environment 
than from the angle of direct therapy 
in the clinic. On the other hand, the 
school may be effective in that it can 
aid in the reconstruction of parental 
attitudes by throwing the weight of 
its influence in the community behind 
the psychiatric recommendations. Most 
parents respect the judgment of the 
teacher as to what is good for their 
children. The clinic that enjoys this 
backing will go far as a community 
clinic; the clinic that does not have 
the support of the teachers will be 
much handicapped in its growth. To 
overlook the school as a vital treat- 
ment adjunct is to lose an effective 
therapeutic agent. 

Furthermore, the school has at its 
disposal other special services that are 
immediately available and accessible 
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to the psychiatrist in the school clinic. 
Every child that comes to the clinic, 
whether he is referred by the school, 
the home, or some other outside agency 
has his cumulative records sent from 
school together with a psychological 
report of any school testing that may 
have been carried out in the past. If 
no data are available, the school may 
test the youngster prior to his first 
visit to the clinic. If a physical check- 
up is necessary, the patient may be 
referred to the school nurse and the 
school doctor. If his hearing must be 
checked, he will be given the audio- 
meter test. If he is in need of dental 
care, he may be referred to the school 
dental clinic. If a part of a child’s 
difficulty centers diseased 
tonsils, the school nurse may arrange 
to have them removed through avail- 
able funds, should the home be unable 
to carry out its responsibility. If a 
teacher’s services are to be enlisted in 
the study and treatment, a conference 
with the psychiatrist is arranged. So, 
too, with the speech worker, reading 
specialist, and so forth. These are a 
few of the special services, which are 
immediately accessible in the schools, 
that may aid in a more effective treat- 


around 


ment. 

Important in accomplishing | this 
treatment is the close working relation- 
ship between clinic and school staffs. 
On the part of the clinic, we have the 
full-time services of the psychiatric 
social worker, who occupies an office 
in the school department. On the part 
of the school, we have the educational 
consultant, who acts as a clearing 
house for the school, with the result 
that frequent conferences are possible. 
No time is lost in making adjustments 
and carrying out psychiatric recom- 
mendations. This single mechanical 
arrangement, which prevents any de- 
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lay (caused by the necessity of tran- 
scribing and sending written reports) 
in carrying out recommendations, in- 
sures an immediate adjustment once 
the patient has been studied in the 
clinic. This one condition accounts for 
much of the effectiveness of the 
treatment in the Brockton 
setup. With constant follow-up, oc- 
operatively by both social worker and 
educational consultant, a continued 
and helpful supervision of the teacher’s 
classroom therapy is maintained. 

Still another aid in the understand- 
ing and study of the patient are the 
weekly and monthly staff conferences. 
The weekly conferences include in- 
formal discussions of cases by clinic 
staff, educational consultant, and the 
referring agency. The monthly con- 
ferences are held, primarily, for the 
benefit of the school personnel, with 
the twofold purpose of bringing about 
a better understanding and treatment 
of the child, and for teacher education 
as to the nature and extent of the clini- 
cal services. In each monthly confer- 
ence, cases from different schools are 
presented for discussion in order to in- 
clude as many different teachers and 
principals as possible in the course of 
a year. These monthly conferences in- 
clude participation by the superintend- 
ent of schools, district principals, 
building principals, teachers, nurses, 
supervisors, and any outside agency 
that may be working with the young- 
ster. An active participation on the 
part of all is had, with a friendly give 
and take on the part of both the school 
and the clinic. 

One of the greatest problems in 
building up desirable relationships be- 
tween the school and the clinic is that 
presented by the teacher or principal 
that neither understands nor desires 
child guidance 


remedial 


the services of the 
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clinic. This is one of the handicaps 
that must be overcome. Hence the 
emphasis on the continued program of 
teacher education. If the teacher can 
master the more complex principles of 
good teaching, she can absorb and 
practice elementary principles of men- 
tal hygiene. Mistakes will be made, 
but these are our best learning or 
teaching devices. 

The school, as such, is dependent 
upon the special services of the psy- 
chiatrist, psychologist, and the psy- 
chiatric social worker. Without them 
the school can hardly hope to under- 
stand, let alone to solve even the less 
complicated cases of maladjustment 
presented by the school child. Like 
the school, the clinic exists for the 
child and for the optimum growth of 
his total personality. Successful treat- 
ment of the maladjusted will vary in 
direct proportion to the amount of con- 
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certed effort brought to bear by the 
school and the home in the remedial 
program. 

W. C. Kvaraceus 

Brockton School Department 

Brockton, Massachusetts 


Speech and the 
Classroom Teacher 


Good speaking habits and clear 
thinking have their origin in a well- 
adjusted personality. Laying the foun- 
dation for such is the cornerstone of 
teaching on the elementary school level. 
If the doing not the seeing done is the 
basis of learning, then there are un- 
limited opportunities for the develop- 
ment of good thinking and speaking 
habits early in the experience of a 
child. Speech training is a means to 
an end in the attainment of such a goal. 
It furnishes a means for the analysis of 
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the kind of thinking boys and girls are 
doing. If a child is confused, muddled, 
and uncertain in his thinking, the re- 
sult is shown in his speech. The causes 
may be found in the fact that he is 
given tasks for which he is mentally or 
physically immature. The stresses of 
school experiences plus those of an in- 
adequate home provide instability and 
insecurity in the child, consequently, he 
inhibits all natural emotional responses, 
and acquires undesirable personality 
traits. 

What can the regular classroom 
teacher do about it? Can she improve 
the physical condition of the children 
under her supervision? She can re- 
duce the amount of tension by provid- 
ing periods of relaxation. She can pro- 
vide opportunities for making children 
aware of the difference between license 
and liberty in self-expression. Chil- 
dren will accept responsibility, develop 
poise, bodily expression, freedom, and 
ease in speech situations in a well- 
ordered classroom free from tension 
and overrestraint. Every recitation in 
such a classroom then becomes a good 
speech performance. 

The above factors affect both speaker 
and audience. Interest in, and respect 
for the ideas and concerns of others 
should be a part of every speech situa- 
tion. If interchange of ideas and emo- 
tions is full of meaning and interest to 
the child, he builds up the attitude and 
the habit of a good listener. The 
speaker must necessarily have some- 
thing to say; he must have something 
to give and his audience must help him 
in the giving through active listening. 
Cooperative thinking then becomes a 
part of every day speaking experiences 
and with it comes personality growth 
for both speaker and listener. There is, 
definitely, a need for leadership in the 
ever changing economic, political, so- 
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cial, and religious thinking of the day 

in which we live. Our confused state 

of world affairs is a challenge to every 

teacher that believes that the principles 

of democracy grow out of efforts made 

in cooperative thinking and speaking. 
Irma Hriar, Speech Correctionist 
Lansing, Michigan 


Teaching Beginning Reading 
(Continued from page 142) 


tures, which appear so frequently in 
the small type readers and so seldom in 
the clear type editions, and which are 
a constant source of pleasure to chil- 
dren, may be selected by the teacher 
to supplement her reading lessons, pro- 
vided, of course, that she keeps clear- 
ness of outline and lack of details in 
mind. 5. Dramatization by the class 
may constitute an eye rest for a num- 
ber of children in the room, and afford 
also an excellent opportunity for these 
handicapped children to overcome shy- 
ness in speaking before a group. 

Seat work perhaps needs a greater 
amount of adaptation. All work re- 
quiring reading should be in manu- 
script writing or reproduced on the 
large typewriter. Most work books 
used so extensively in our primary 
classes as an aid in reading would pro- 
duce a tragedy in the hands of a sight 
saving child. However, there is no 
reason why he cannot make his own 
work book, which becomes a daily 
record to be proudly carried home at 
the close of school. It may contain 
pages of simple tests, illustrations, 
matching of words and pictures, and 
the like—all outgrowths of his reading 
lesson. 

Certainly in the sight saving class 
there can be a correlation between 
reading and sight saving activities. The 
sand table lends itself to the work of 
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a small group in reproducing their 
stories; freehand poster work may il- 
lustrate their reading; papier mache 
figures may represent the characters 
of a story; transposing might make an- 
other correlation—in fact the alert 
teacher finds many means of obtaining 
correlation between reading and room 
activities. 

The sight saving teacher should be 
constantly alert for all devices used by 
her neighbor, the first grade teacher, 
and whenever possible adapt them to 
her beginning reading class. Then 
when the sight saving teacher thought- 
fully plans her beginning reading with 
a basic method in mind, supplementing 
it with a wide variety of activities such 
as we have mentioned, I believe she 
will find the answer to her question, 
“What has happened to the teaching of 
reading in our sight saving classes?” 


Reviews 


COMMUNITY SCHOOLS IN AC- 
TION, Elsie Ripley Clapp, 429 pp., 
1939, The Viking Press, 18 East 48th 
Street, New York City, Illustrated, 
Cloth, $3.75. 


This book is a significant contribu- 
tion to the field of education. To read 
it is an experience that every educator 
should have. The reader is immediate- 
ly transported from the realm of theory 
to the world of actuality. So clearly 
is each detail in the socially function- 
ing school described, the reader feels 
that he, too, has had a part along with 
the school staff, the students, the par- 
ents, and the other members of the 
community in establishing and operat- 
ing one of them. 

Two case studies are presented, one 
describing the author’s work in the 
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Special School Directory 


BELLEVUE SCHOOL 


A private boarding school for excep- 


tional children. Homelike atmosphere. 
Healthful climate. Delightful out of 
door work. Separate school building. 


Individual diagnostic teaching. Cor- 
rection of speech difficulties stressed. 
In beautiful Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. 

Leah Knoche, Director, Hollins, Va. 


THE MARY E. POGUE SCHOOL 
for 
Exceptional Boys and Girls 
38th year 

Instruction adapted to child’s needs 
Manual Training. Occupational Thera- 
py Speech Training. Physical Educa- 
tion. 


HOME ENVIRONMENT 


Separate building for boys, girls 
Near Chicago 


CATALOG 


89 Geneva Road, Wheaton, Illinois 
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Clark Ballard Memorial School, Jef- 
ferson County, Kentucky; and the 
other in the Arthurdale School, Ar- 
thurdale, West Virginia. 

Perhaps the more valuable case 
study from the educational and his- 
torical standpoint is the account of the 
building and growth of the community 
and the community school in Arthur- 
dale, a Government homestead built 
by and for families that had been job- 
less and, therefore, unable to maintain 
a decent standard of living. Miss Clapp 
described the problem that she and her 
to determine how 
instrumentality a 


stat faced: *"... .... 
effective a_ social 
school might be in this enterprise, how 
useful in developing community life 
and in restoration of people in and 
through it.” 

The elusive term needs was clearly 
understood by her and her staff, for 
they had the experience of living 
among and working with the members 
of the community. Under the skillful 
leadership of the school staff, the health 
needs, recreation needs, cultural needs, 
and economic needs were met by the 
cooperative efforts of school and com- 
munity. 

Miss Clapp offers detailed accounts 
of ways in which these needs were met. 
When a large number of inaccurate 
rumors began to circulate throughout 
the community, the need for a medium 
to convey accurate news was foreseen. 
A secondhand hand press was pur- 
chased by the school; and the twelfth 
graders of the high school began their 
training in typesetting, printing, news- 
gathering, and After 
several months of intensive training, 
the school issued The News, a weekly 
newspaper accurately reporting school 
Members of 


news-writing. 


and community affairs. 
the community made 
tributions to the paper, and The News 


frequent con- 
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came to have a wide circulation among 
the residents of Arthurdale. 

The environment in which the pupils 
lived, the development of cultural re- 
sources and opportunity, and the prob- 
lems of a growing community furnished 
the material for much that is found in 
the Arthurdale School curriculum. 
The Three R’s were not neglected, but 
as far as possible these skills were ac- 
quired in a functional manner. 

Miss Clapp has pointed out the solu- 
tion of the most important problem 
facing the educator today: the educa- 
tion of the youth and adult through 
cooperative planning and cooperative 
effort for living in a democracy. 

Frances McCowen, Teacher 
Battle Creek High School 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


OBJECTIVE PERSONALITY STUDY, 
Emily L. Stogdill and Audell Hern- 
don, 106 pp. 1939, Longmans, Green 
and Company, 114 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, Paper, $1.00. 


The primary purpose of this work- 
book in applied mental hygiene is to 
enable the college student to adjust 
himself to the personal and social prob- 
lems that confront him. A by-product 
of the lessons outlined in this book 
should be a better understanding in 
the methods of assisting other in- 
dividuals that have personality diffi- 
culties. 

The notebook covers a wide range 
of topics that relate to the student’s 
orientation with the social life about 
him and to the conflicts within himself. 
Unit I deals with social adjustment un- 
der such headings as social motivation, 
friendships, and membership in or- 
ganizations; Unit II indicates the part 
played in personality development by 
events that have impinged on one’s life 
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since early childhood such as health 
conditions, family associations, travels, 
religion; Unit III indicates the import- 
ance of habits and reactions and tends 
to develop a psychiatric insight into 
emotional blockades brought on by 
fear, anger, dreams, frustrations. 

A valuable part of the workbook is 
the listing of a number of texts at the 
end of each lesson, the references deal- 
ing directly with the topic that has 
been outlined. Objective Personality 
Study will be found a helpful device, 
not only in directing the student to a 
better social adjustment of himself but 
also in enabling him to assist others in 
this matter of proper orientation— 
socially, mentally, physically. 

Haro Poste, Principal 
Moseley Special School 
Chicago, Illinois 


A MANUAL FOR’ REMEDIAL 
READING, Edward William Dolch, 
166 pp., 1939, The Garrard Press, 
Champaign, Illinois, Cloth. 


This book is intended to set forth 
methods of diagnosis and analysis of 
difficulties of retarded readers. The 
presentation of the material is planned 
with the needs of the regular grade 
teacher rather than the clinician. Basic 
principles of diagnosis and important 
remedial suggestions are stated in cut 
statements printed in bold type and fol- 
lowed by explanations and illustrations. 
Attention is given to the diagnosis of 
all major factors in reading success. 
There is a balance in emphasis between 
such broad factors as_ personality, 
health, interest, and more specific con- 
siderations as eye strain, handedness, 
reading skills, and so forth. Most of 
the suggestions can be applied by any 
alert teacher. 

The remedial suggestions are given 
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for primary grades, middle and upper 
elementary, and high school. The 
simple presentation with constant at- 
tention to typical difficulties and prac- 
tical teaching suggestions makes the 
book a handy reference for all teachers. 

Mase. L. BENTLEY 

Supervising Teacher 

Horace H. Rackham School 

of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


* 
Brief Notes 


SIGHT-SAVING CLASSES 


Although all the records for the year 
are not in, the opening of the schools 
in September indicated 624  sight- 
saving classes, representing 216 cities 
and 28 states plus the District of 
Columbia and the Territory of Hawaii. 
New classes were established in Los 
Angeles, California; Centralia, Mt. 
Vernon, and Peoria, Illinois; Benton 
Harbor and Highland Park, Michigan; 
Amsterdam and Poughkeepsie, New 
York; Cambridge and _ Chillicothe, 
Ohio; Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

Sight-Saving Class Exchange 
November 1940 


WARREN H. GARDNER JOINS OREGON 
CHILD HEALTH STAFF 

Dr. Warren H. Gardner has joined 
the Division of Maternal and Child 
Health of Oregon. He is now revisiting 
areas that were given hearing tests in 
a recent handicapped child survey, his 
purpose being to insure complete medi- 
cal and educational follow-up of de- 


_ ficient cases. 


Dr. Gardner was last year affiliated 
in a similar capacity with the Indiana 
University Speech and Hearing Clinic, 
Bloomington. 
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SCHOOL HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
ANNOUNCES PRESIDENT 

Amos L. Beaghler, M. D., director of 
health service of the Denver Public 
Schools, Colorado, is the new president 
of The American School Health Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Beaghler is a past presi- 
dent of the Western Branch of the 
American Public Health Association. 
In addition he has held important posi- 
tions in several other leading profes- 
sional organizations, and is a recipient 
of the Ling medal. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF BLINDNESS MOVES 
ITS OFFICES 
On October 22 the National Society 
moved its offices to 1790 Broadway, 
New York City. This address is located 
at the southeast corner of 58th Street 
and Broadway. Visitors will be wel- 
comed here with the same _ pleasure 
they were received in New York’s 
famed Radio City. 
Sight-Saving Class Exchange 


November 1940 
- 


Among the Chapters 


A GOOD CHAPTER COLLEAGUE 


Does your local Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation have a committee on the ex- 
ceptional child? If so does it cooperate 
with your chapter in your community 
projects? Or is it affiliated directly 
with your chapter? 

If you do not have such local colla- 
boration, perhaps it is only for the lack 
of a suggestion on your part. The Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers is greatly interested in the excep- 
tional child. The following is an ex- 
cerpt from their 1939 manual. 

Exceptional child activities for parent- 


teacher associations are concerned with the 
special education and home training of chil- 
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dren in any of the following special groups: 
(a) the gifted; (b) the handicapped—crippled, 
blind or partially seeing, deaf or hard of hear- 
ing, mentally retarded, defective in speech; 
(c) behavior problem cases. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


1. Cooperate with local agencies and pub- 
lic services concerned with promoting the wel- 
fare of handicapped children or with the pre- 
vention of handicaps. 

Publicize their activities by reports at meet- 
ings. Prepare a list of such agencies, local, 
state, and national. 

2. Keep informed on local, state, and 
national legislation pertaining to the educa- 
tion and welfare of exceptional children. 

3. Aid in establishing associations in the 
special schools for handicapped children and 
encourage parents to become members of as- 
sociations and study groups. 

4. Call the attention of members to speak- 
ers, radio programs, and press material on 
the exceptional child. 

5. Cooperate in related activities carried 
on by the parent-teacher association: Pro- 
gram, Parent Education, Summer Round-Up, 
Student Aid, Safety, School Education, Legis- 
lation. 

6. Find authoritative information which 
will be of especial interest to parents of ex- 
ceptional children and make such information 
available to them. 

7. Stimulate interest in the preparation of 
exhibits of books, pamphlets, bulletins, posters, 
clippings, etc., and in study groups on such 
subjects as— 

Social security legislation for handicapped 

children 

Vocational education for the handicapped 

Special education for the exceptional child 

in the small town and rural community 

Home training of the handicapped 


From the 1939 Parent-Teacher 
Manual : 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 


NEW LINCOLN CHAPTER HAS WELL 
ORGANIZED BEGINNING AND 
OUTSTANDING MEMBERSHIP 


On March 27, 1940, a group of per- 
sons, five of them then members of the 
Omaha Chapter living in Lincoln, met 
in the Student Union Building of the 
University of Nebraska to organize a 
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Lincoln Chapter of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children. Rep- 
resented among them were teachers of 
the deaf, hard of hearing, crippled, 
speech defectives, non-readers, and the 
homebound; professors of education; 
pediatricians; a psychologist; a psy- 
chiatrist; a social case worker; area 
supervisors of NYA; a state director 
of education; a school principal; the 
state director of child welfare; a super- 
intendent of a home for dependent 
children; a research worker on crippled 
children not in school; a representative 
of the Nebraska Council for Crime Pre- 
vention; and other teachers of the 
Lincoln public schools, and other in- 
structors, graduate assistants, and pro- 
fessors of the University of Nebraska. 

After an informal discussion, a com- 
mittee on organization was appointed 
which reported later as follows: 


REPORT OF ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE 


Your committee on organization wishes to 
submit the following resolutions pertaining to 
the organization of a Lincoln Chapter of the 
International Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren. 

Whereas there are in Lincoln several per- 
sons that are members of the Council, but 
due to the fact that a chapter has not been 
established here, they have maintained their 
membership in other chapters, and 

Whereas these members have expressed a 
desire to form a local chapter in order that 
they might more easily meet together, and 

Whereas they believe that there are ad- 
vantages in directing their attention to the 
interests and activities of other persons work- 
ing with the exceptional child in Lincoln, and 

Whereas such an organization would in- 
terest other persons living in Lincoln and 
vicinity, and 

Whereas a definite interest was manifested 
at a recent informal meeting, at which time 
the desirability of a local chapter was dis- 
cussed— 

Therefore be it resolved that this committee 
recommend the formal establishment of the 
Lincoln Chapter of the International Council 
for Exceptional Children, and that this chapter 
affirm the general purposes of the Inter- 
national Council with the special provision 
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that for the present time the activities shall 
be confined to: 


1. Becoming better acquainted with in- 
dividuals that are working with the excep- 
tional child and with the nature of their 
program. 

2. Exchanging ideas and poirts of view 
that are of common interest. This may in- 
clude the use of outside as well as local 
speakers. 


The committee further recommends that all 
persons who have paid the required dues on 
or before this date be constituted charter 
members of the Lincoln chapter. Transfers 
from other chapters may become active mem- 
bers by payment of local dues. 

The committee recommends the adoption of 
the following by-laws which shall govern the 
administration of this chapter: 


1. The official name of the organization 
is The Lincoln Chapter of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children. 

2. The chapter shall be considered the 
Lincoln representative of the International 
Council. 

3. The officials of the chapter shall be a 
president, vice president, secretary, and 
treasurer, whose duties shall be those per- 
taining to said offices and whose term of 
office shall be for one year from the date of 
this meeting and who may succeed them- 
selves not more than once. 

4. Membership in this chapter may be 
secured by any person that has demon- 
strated an active interest in the problems 
of the exceptional child and whose affilia- 
tion is approved by the chapter. 

5. The annual dues shall be $1.50 per 
year which entitles the member to the 
privileges of both the International Council 
and the local chapter. 

6. Meetings of the chapter shall be held 
at least four times during the school year. 


FORMER PRESIDENT ASKS HELP 


Dr. Meta L. Anderson, director of 
the department of special education of 
Newark, New Jersey, and a former 
president of the International Council 
for Exceptional Children, is now presi- 
dent of the American Association on 
Mental Deficiency. She has requested 


the names of those Council members 
working in the field of the mentally de- 
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DELEGATES TO COUNSIL’S 
FIRST CONVENTION 

The Convention in New York 
City will be a homecoming to 
many who count. themselves 
among the four hundred eighty, 
who assembled in Cleveland in 
1923. 

We hope that as many as pos- 
sible of the original group will 
plan to come to New York for the 
occasion. If you.are one of that 
group, will you try to plan a re- 
turn to the birthplace of the 
Council. If you know of any 
who do not receive the JouRNAL 
see that they are notified that 
New York City will be especially 
pleased to welcome them. 

I was a member of that group. 
If you plan to attend the Conven- 
tion, please let me know so that 
proper arrangements for a re- 
union may be made. 

(Mrs.) Anita KiuGeE WALKER. 

224 E. 28th St., New York City. 





ficient that may be available to present 
papers in the education section of the 
American Association’s coming meet- 
ing in Salt Lake City the latter part of 
June, 1941. 

Who from your chapter or com- 
munity would be in a position to pre- 
sent such a paper? Send your sugges- 
tions to Dr. Anderson at the board of 
education offices, 31 Green Street, New- 


ark, New Jersey. 


CINCINNATI 
The general objective of our chapter 
is to coordinate the work of teachers 
of exceptionai children within the city 
and to promote a program to further 
their professional interests. 
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Our specific objective for 1940-41 is 
to acquaint all of the teachers of ex- 
ceptional children with the problems 
and responsibilities of each of the 
representative groups. 

This year we shall hold five meet- 
(1) review of recent 
literature concerning the exceptional 
child, (2) vocational placement for the 
handicapped, (3) what the State of 
Ohio does for the handicapped child, 
(4) mental hygiene, and (5) a meet- 
ing in which we hope to have some na- 
tional authority discuss the exceptional 


ings as follows: 


child. 
KATHRYN E. WRIGHT 
News-Correspondent 


EVANSVILLE 
The general objective of our chapter 
is to familiarize the community with 
the work that is being done and should 
be done for handicapped children. We 
have been instrumental in obtaining a 
special education section for our 
Southwestern Indiana Teachers Asso- 
ciation. We had as our speaker, Octo- 
ber 24, Dr. Charles Scott Berry from 
Ohio State University. One hundred 
twelve people attended our section, in- 
cluding regular and special class teach- 
ers of public and parochial schools, 
superintendents, principals, and a num- 
ber of social workers from the com- 
munity. 
EVELYN DIEFENDORF 
Secretary-Treasurer 


MINNEAPOLIS 


The Minneapolis Special Teachers 
Section of the League held a tea and 
a short business meeting this fall. New 
officers elected last May presided for 
the first time. With such a fine group 
of leaders we should have a very suc- 
cessful year. At this meeting we heard 
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an interesting report given by Miss 
Eleanor Thorn, a teacher of the deaf 
at Agassiz School, who was a delegate 
to the last National Education Associa- 
tion Convention. 
Lyp1a A. WEGNER 
News-Correspondent 


NEWARK 


Mr. Merrill T. Hollinshead, formerly 
of Elizabeth, New Jersey, has been ap- 
pointed as psychologist for the depart- 
ment of special education in Newark. 
He is very well qualified for the posi- 
tion and we expect him to make an ex- 
cellent contribution. 

Dr. Elizabeth Kelly, formerly psy- 
chologist for the department of special 
education, has been put in charge of 
the Branch Brook School for Ortho- 
pedic and Cardiac Children .and the 
Arlington Avenue School for the 
Multiple Handicapped Children. 

* 


New Publications 


FUNDAMENTALS OF Democratic EpucaTion: AN 
INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY, 
Robert Ulrich, 384 pp., 1939, American Book 
Company, 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, Cloth, $2.25. 

This book is designed to serve the student 
as a guide through the complexities of 
philosophical and sociological problems of 
education toward the goal of a definite 
philosophical point of view. Intended for 
college students. 

METHODS OF DETERMINING READING READINESS, 
Gates-Bond-Russell, 55 pp., 1939, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, 525 West 
120th Street, New York City, paper, 60 
cents. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF EXERCISE, James H. McCurdy 
and Leonard Larson, 349 pp., 1939, Lea and 
Febiger, 600 South Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Illustrated, 
cloth, $3.75. 

Third edition, revised and enlarged. 

PREFACE TO AN EpucaTIONAL Puitosopny, I. B. 
Berkson, 250 pp., 1940, Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City, 
Cloth, $2.50. 

Outline of a philosophy of education re- 
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lated to the economic and political tenden- 
cies of the day. Special attention given to 
classification of marked differences of 
opinion on philosophic and social funda- 
mentals. 

READING AND THE EpucaTive Process, Paul 
Witty and David Kopel, 374 pp., 1939, Ginn 
and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Massachusetts, Cloth, $2.50. 

Embraces the measurement of reading 
ability, causes of reading difficulties, means 
of recognizing them, and prevention as 
well as remedy. Also surveys the litera- 
ture of the field, offers case studies, book 
lists, and interest inventories. 

Reapinc Heapiines (Revised), M. Lucile Har- 
rison, 255 pp., 1939, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 2 Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
Cloth, $1.40. 

ReceNT TRENDS IN Reapinc, Compiled and 

edited by William S. Gray, 366 pp., 1939, 
University of Chicago, Department of Edu- 
cation, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, Paper, $2.00. 
The proceedings of the 1939 conference on 
reading held at the University of Chicago. 
Covers trends and practices in reading at 
the elementary high school, and junior 
college levels. Issues relating to basic in- 
struction, guidance in reading in various 
subject fields, the stimulation of reading in- 
terests and tastes, and library materials are 
considered critically by forty specialists. 

REFRACTION OF THE HUMAN EYE AND METHODS 
or ESTIMATING THE REFRACTION, James 
Thorington, 412 pp., 1939, The Blakiston 
Company, 1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, Illustrated, cloth, $3.50. 

A concise, non-mathematical manual for 
refraction of the human eye. Included are 
sections on orthoptic training, muscular in- 
sufficiencies, optical lenses, measuring and 
fitting glasses. 

ScHoots ror Democracy, Carl Ormand Wil- 
liams and Frank W. Hubbard, 239 pp., 1939, 
The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 600 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, Illustrated, cloth, 25 cents. 

Designed to give Parent-teacher people 
a better understanding of their schools, 


their history, development, organization, 
administration and support. 
STEDMAN’S PracticaL MeEpicat DIcTIONARY, 


Thomas Lathrop Stedman, 1300 pp., 1939, 
The Williams and Wilkins Company, Balti- 
more, Maryland, Illustrated, flexible fabri- 
koid, $7.50. 

TALKS TO TEACHERS ON PsycHoLocy, William 
James, 1939, Henry Holt and Company, 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, cloth, 
$1.00. 
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WE, THE Parents, Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg, 
296 pp., 1939, Harper and Brothers, 49 East 
33rd Street, New York City, Illustrated, 
cloth, $2.50. 

Intended for those interested in 
education. 


child 


Wuat Do You Want To Be?, George H. 
Waltz, Jr., 243 pp., 1939, Henry Holt and 
Company, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, Illustrated, cloth, $2.00. 

A career book for boys 12-17. 


You anp Herepitry, Amram Scheinfeld, 434 
pp., 1939, Frederick A. Stokes Company, 443 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, Illus- 
trated, cloth, $3.00. 

Written for the layman—an account of 
what science has discovered in recent years 
about human heredity. 


Pamphlets 


EpucATIONAL Directory, 1940, 234 pp., 1940, 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Office of Education, Bulletin, 1940, No. 1. 
In four parts: I. Principal State and County 
School Officers, 10 cents; II. City School 
Officers, 5 cents; III. Institutions of Higher 
Education, 10 cents; IV. Educational Asso- 
ciations and Directories, 10 cents. 


Minimum ESSENTIALS OF THE INDIVIDUAL IN- 
VENTORY IN GUIDANCE, Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 15 cents. 


OccuPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT, November 1940, 
National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
$1.00. 

Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. 


OccuPATIONAL GUIDANCE FOR YOUTH, Part I: 
Finpinc YoursetF, F. Lyman Tibbetts, 29 
pp., 1939, Harlow Publishing Corporation, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, Illustrated, pa- 
per, 25 cents. 

For the high school student. 


Race AND OTHER KInpRED De.usions, M. F. 
Ashley-Montago, 16 pp., 1939, Equality 
Publishers, 512 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, Illustrated, paper, 5 cents. 

To counteract racism—written by a sci- 
entist in simple language especially good 
for biology students. 

SELECTED ITEMS FOR THE TESTING OF StTupy 


SKILLS, National Council for the Social 
Studies, 73 pp., 1940, National Education 
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Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., 50 cents. 


SUMMARY AND SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RE- 
SEARCH RELATING TO THE DIAGNOSIS AND 
TEACHING OF ReapinG, Arthur Traxler and 
Margaret Seder, 1939, Educational Records 
Bureau, 437 West 59th Street, New York 
City, paper, 25 cents. 

There are three of these publications cov- 
ering different periods. They are known 
as Educational Records Supplementary Bul- 
letins A, C, and F. A covers 1930-37; C 
covers 1937-38; F covers 1938-39. 

Intended for teachers and research work- 

ers. 


TEACHING CONSERVATION IN ELEMENTARY 
ScHoots, 125 pp., 1940, Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., Illustrations, 20 cents. 

Office of Education, Bulletin 1938, No. 14. 


THE PuysicaALLy BELow-Par Cuixp, 20 pp., 
1940, National Tuberculosis Association, 
New York City. 


Units in Sarety EpucaTion: GRADES V AND 
VI, 68 pp., National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., 25 cents. 

The third publication in the series pre- 
pared for elementary school teachers by the 
Safety Education Projects, Research Divi- 
sion, is now available. 


Dates To Remember 


ScHooL ApMINIS- 
New Jersey — 


ASSOCIATION OF 
City, 


AMERICAN 
TRATORS — Atlantic 
February 22-27, 1941 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHIL- 
DREN—New York City—February 20-22, 
1941 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN— 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey—February 18-21, 1941 


NATIONAL EpucaTion AssociaTion — Boston, 
Massachusetts—June 29-July 3, 1941 


NaTIONAL EpucaTION ASSOCIATION DEPARTMENT 
oF HEALTH, PHysIcAL EDUCATION, AND 
REcREATION—Atlantic City, New Jersey— 
April 30-May 3, 1941 
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November 12, 1940. 


Mrs. Dorothy E. Norris, President 


International Council for Exceptional Children 


‘tings to teachers and workers with the exceptional child. The Department of the 
pped at Teachers College and the New York Institute for the Education of the 


Blind extend to all of our fellow workers in the field of service to exceptional children a 
ordial welcome to New York City. 


he City of New York you will find many diverse and interesting subjects. The field 
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of entertainment you should not neglect, and we hope you will enjoy what our city has 


to offer. In the fields of your special interests, you will find many opportunities to see new 


things and learn new ways of servicing your own area. 
The committee on arrangements is making every effort to make your stay a pleasant 
‘ilities of our own and other professional organizations in this 


ind profitable one. The f 
You have the key to the city, and our best wishes for a suc- 


area are at your disposal. 
cessful convention in the Empire City. 


Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) MERLE E. FRAMPTON 


Professor of Education 
Columbia University 

Principal, New York Institute for 
the Education of the Blind 
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